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EDITORIAL 

.  This 5  the  first  issue  of  our  publication,  vi/hich  v;e  hope 

v/ill  be  a  monthly  visitor  to  you,  is  our  attempt  to  keep  you  informed 
regarding  the  progi'ess  of  soil  erosion  prevention  and  control  work 
which  is  under  way  in  the  Las  Posas  and  /.rroyo  Grande  areas,  and,  in 
fact,  throughout  the  State.  Soil  erosion  control  has  developed  into 
quite  an  undertaking,  with  projects  under  v/ay  over  the  nation, 
many  of  them  larger  in  area  than  our  own,  with  other  projects  planned. 
You  may  have  noticed  articles  in  some  of  the  national  magazines  in 
the  past  few  weeks  on  the  country  v/ide  menace  of  soil  erosion.  It 
is  estimated,  according  to  Director  H.  H.  Bennett,  of  the  Soil  Erosion 
Service,  that  fully  35  million  acres  of  land  formerly  in  crops,  much 
of  it  some  of  the  best  lo,nd  in  the  country,  valuod  at  $1,750,000,000, 
has  been  ruinod  by  preventable  orosion,  and  that  this  loss  is  con¬ 
tinuing  at  tho  rate  of  400  million  dollars  in  value  of  property 
destroyed  each  year.  Tho  projects  v/hich  arc  undor  v/ay  in  La.s  Posas 
Valley  and  nrroyo  Grande  arc  part  of  the  nation  v/idc  demonstration  of 
how  this  loss  may  be  stopped  or  at  least  greatly  reduced. 

Wo  hope  oach  one  of  you  will  take  a  personal  intorost  in 
tho  soil  erosion  v/ork  you  arc  doing,  or  tho.t  is  being  done  in  the 
nroa.  ‘Vo  hope,  also,  that  you  will  como  to  us  with  any  of  your  prob¬ 
lems  in  land  utilization,  which  may  have  any  bearing  on  soil  erosion 
control . 

Harry  S.  Reddick, 

Regional  Director. 
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EROSION  SURVEY  OF  STATE 


EARLY  IN  August  the  soils 
department  of  the  California  Soil 
Erosion  Control  Project  was  instructed 
to  prepare  for  a  reconnaissance  erosion 
survey  of  the  State.  This  survey  is  a 
part  of  a  survey  of  the  entire  United 
Stat  es . 

ABOUT  THE  middle  of  this  same 
month  l!ir .  Wohlets  and  Mr.  Tikkaner 
drove  to  the  southern  part  of  the  State 
to  begin  the  work.  A  vreek  later  Dr. 
Carter  and  Mr.  Shoesmith  started  work 
in  the  San  Joaquin  Valleyj  and  I  have 
just  recently  completed  most  of  the 
Mojave  Desert  region.  At  the  present 
time  about  80%  of  the  State  has  been 
covered  and  it  is  hoped  to  have  the 
whole  State  surveyed  by  the  middle  of 
October . 

THE  PURPOSE  of  the  survey  is 
to  get  a  true  picture  of  erosion  condi¬ 
tions  throughout  the  United  States, 
to  present  to  the  people  the  serious¬ 
ness  of  this  threat  to  the  agricultural 
stability  of  the  Nation,  and  particular¬ 
ly  to  point  out  the  amount  of  destruc¬ 
tion  of  agricultural  lands  due  to 
erosion  occurring  at  the  present  time. 

THOUGH  it  is  not  generally 
recognized  that  erosion  is  a  serious 
problem  in  California,  yet  the  erosion 
survey  has  already  discovered  several 
large  areas  in  v/hich  erosion  has  alraost 
completely  destroyed  the  land  for  cul¬ 
tivation.  Numerous  other  areas,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  Ventura,  San  Diego,  and 
Orange  counties,  are  so  seriously  eroded 
that  the  lands  have  lost  much  of  their 
agricultural  value.  Even  some  of  the 
grazing  lands  in  the  upper  southwestern 
part  of  thu  oan  Joaquin  Valley  arc  so 
seriously  eroded  as  to  have  lost  most  of 
their  value  for  even  gra.zing  purposes. 
Similar  sireas  of  grazing  land  along  the 
oast  central  part  of  the  Ssilinas  Valley 
arc  threatened  v;ith  a  similar  fo.tc  if 
steps  arc  not  taken  very  soon  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  land. 


FROM  THE  data  collected 
by  the  erosion  survey  it  is  expected 
that  plans  can  be  formulated  for  the 
early  protection  of  the  lands  that 
are  most  seriously  threatened  by 
erosion. 

FFiOM  THE  soil,  crop,  slope 
and  erosion  data  collected  by  this 
survey  it  is  also  expected  that  some 
information  co.n  be  had  on  the  soils 
most  susceptible  to  erosion,  and  on 
the  type  of  cover  that  is  most  effect 
ive  in  preventing  soil  washing. 

~E . J. Carpent  er . 

-k- 

GONTOUR  cultivation 

ONE  OF  THE  simplest  and 
least  expensive  preventat ives  of 
erosion  is  contour  cultivation.  No 
m.atter  what  is  done  to  prevent  eros¬ 
ion,  v;hether  it  be  strip  cropping  or 
terracing,  tillage  must  be  made  a 
part  of  the  scheme.  Jhen  contour 
cultivation  is  used  as  the  only 
means  of  erosion  prevention  it  should 
confined  to  land  v;ith  slopes  of  less 
than  20  feet  per  hundred.  Sloping 
land,  which  is  subject  to  erosion,'- 
should  never  be  cultivated  with  the 
slope,  but  always  across  it,  in  order 
to  reduce  run-off,  and  thereby  losser 
the  v/ashing  away  of  the  soil.  This 
method  of  cultivation  is  also  valua¬ 
ble  for  increasing  the  moisture  con¬ 
tent  by  holding  the  rain  v/here  it 
falls . 

-:;-**** 

TRilNSPORTATION 

transportation  of  men  and 
materials  is  an  important  factor  in 
the  vi;ork  of  the  Soil  Erosion  Service. 
The  California  Project  has  a  variety 
of  cars,  and  trucks  -  Ford  pickups, 
Chevrolet  station  v/agons,  Chevrolet 
coupo  pickups,  Chevrolet  1-^-ton 
trucks,  and  International  dump  trucks 
each  of  v/hich  has  its  special  use. 
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THE  GaRAGE  personnel  con¬ 
sists  of  a  garage  foreman,  one  certi¬ 
fied  Chevrolet  mechanic,  and  two 
mechanic's  helpers.  The  garage  fore¬ 
man  works  through  the  day  v/ith  one 
mechanic's  helper,  and  the  mecho.nic 
works  the  night  shift,  v/ith  the  other 
mechanic’s  helper.  Cars  and  trucks 
are  washed  once  a  week,  serviced  every 
thousand  miles,  and  v/axcd  and  polished 
once  every  throe  months.  Fortunately, 
the  garage  foreman  v;as  hired  with  his 
equipment,  which  furnishes  us  vi^irh  oi 
comparatively  complete  garage  service. 

SINCE  THE  nr^iority  of  these 
cars  did  not  arrive  until  the  end  of 
July,  no  serious  breakdowns  have 
occurred.  Tl.vo  Vury  minor  accidents 
necessitated  the  replacement  of  fenders 
and  a  rear-view  mirror.  Some  of  these 
cars  now  have  about  five  thousand  miles 
on  them,  and  we  anticipate  grinding  the 
valves  and  giving  them  a  complete  tun¬ 
ing  up  within  tho  next  two  or  throo 
thousand  miles. 

AT  THE  PRESENT  timo  throo  sta¬ 
tion  wagons  arc  away  from  the  Area.,  two 
on  a.  State  soils  survey  and  one  with  a 
survey  crow.  Our  Soils  Export  has  one 
of  the  Chevrolet  coupe  pickups  in  uso 
on  the  State  survey,  also.  If  it  is 
over  possible  to  got  all  the  cars  into 
the  garage  at  one  time,  v;e  intend  to 
take  a  picture  of  them  for  our  files. 

TWO  OF  THE  l-g-ton  trucks  arc 
equipped  with  v;atcr  tanks,  v/hich  are 
easily  detached,  since  there  are 
frames  on  tho  Area  v;hich  the  trucks  can 
drive  between  and  readily  be  unloaded. 
All  of  the  trucks  are  equipped  vifith 
trailer  hitches,  courtesy  lights,  and 
overload  springs,  in  oraer  that  we 
might  get  the  greatest  efficiency  possi¬ 
ble  at  the  least  up-keep  cost.  We 
have  informed  our  drivers  as  to  the 
importance  of  the  adherence  to  all 
State  and  local  traffic  rules  and  re¬ 
gulations,  the  necessity  for  them  to 
show  themselves  gentlemen  at  all  times, 
to  show  the  same  courtesy  of  the  road 


that  they  would  want  extended  to  then 
in  order  that  they  might  build  an 
enviable  reputation  for  the  Soil 
Erosion  Service.  So  far  v/e  have  had 
no  com.plaints  from  State  or  local 
authorities  on  the  driving  of  the  car 
or  the  action  of  our  drivers, 

ONE  IMPORTAOT  factor  in 
regard  to  our  trucks  is  the  fact  that 
all  truck  drivers  v/hich  v/e  hired  were 
truck  drivei’s.  Our  garage  foreman, 
having  been  in  the  game  for  years 
handling  truck  drivers,  was  able  to 
toll  by  riding  with  thorn  just  what 
their  qualifications  wore. 

NO  MAN  is  allowed  to  drive 
a  truck  who  is  not,  in  the  opinion  oi 
our  shop  forciikan,  a  good  truck  drivei 
Tnis  o.lso  holds  true  in  regard  to 
our  tractor  and  grader  operators,  anc 
in  that  way  wc  hope  to  maintain  a  lov 
up-koep  cost  and  have  the  trucks  in 
good  condition  regardless  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  miles  at  the  end  of  the  yoar, 

-Hallot  Cra.ig. 

STRIP  CROPPING 

DEFINITION;  "Strip  croppir 
consists  of  planting  strips  of  dense¬ 
ly  grov/ing  fibrous  rooted  crops  bo- 
twocn  strips  or  rows  of  cloan  tilled 
crops  planted  on  slopes,  which  will 
not  absorb  all  of  tho  wc.tor  v/hich 
falls  upon  them.  In  California  win¬ 
ter  grov/ing  strip  crops  arc  also  uscc 
protecting  clean  cultivated  slopes, 
which  will  be  planted  to  beans. 

THIS  VERY  effective  means  c 
controlling  erosion  can  be  practiced 
on  any  degree  of  slope  v/hich  is  cap¬ 
able  of  being  cultivated.  It  is  es¬ 
sential  to  have  the  strips  laid  out  i 
neatly  as  practical  on  contour  lines 
similar  to  contour  cultivation. 

THERE  ARE  A  few  things 
connected  v/ith  soil  erosion  which  ma: 
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be  accepted  as  established  facts.  One 
of  these  is  the  longer  the  slopej  other 
things  being  equal,  the  greater  the 
degree  of  erosion.  The  chief  object  of 
strip  cropping  is  to  chech  the  momentum 
of  the  runoff,  filter  out  the  soil 
bei^lg  carried  off  by  the  water,  and 
increase  the  absorption  of  rain  wo.ter 
by  the  soil.  This  is  acccmplished  by 
alternating  strips  of  some  non-erosive 
crop,  as  for  instanco,  bur  clover  or 
oats,  v^z-ith  cloun  culuivatod  crops,  such 
as  be8.ns,  Tho  chiof  difficulty  in  the 
Las  Posas  area,  is  tha.t  tho  strip  crop 
should  bo  pormp.ncnt .  Tho  climirto  horo 
is  too  dry  to  plant  corn,  whoo.t ,  oo.ts, 
clovor  and  pa..sturo  grass,  tijic  crops 
v/hich  are  altcrr.atod  in  the  north 'cen¬ 
tral  states  whore  there  is  a  groat  amount 
of  rain.  'j/hilo  a  porraanont  strip  crop 
is  tho  host  plan  it  is  often  difficult 
to  convince  tho  farmer  that  giving  up 
part  of  tho  slope  for  strip  crops  will 
moan  groat  or  returns  eventually. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  STRIP  CROPPING, 


1,  It  can  be  put  into 
practice  by  a  farmer  v;ithout  any  gyeat 
initial  cost. 


2.  Boundary  lines  of 
the  strips,  v/hilo  it  is  best  tLa.t  they 
follow  the  contours  of  the  slopes,  do 
not  demand  the  same  engineering  exact¬ 
ness  necessary  in  terreicing. 

3.  In  some  casos  it  is 


moro  economioo.l,  since  long,  narrow 
fields  requii-e  somewhat  loss  labor  to 
fa.rra  than  do  square  ones  of  the  same  area. 

4,  Ko  obstructions  to 
interfere  v;ith  use  of  machinery. 


5,  Strip  croppj.ng  can  bo 
used  with  and  is  an  oxcollont  supplc- 
mont  to  terracing, 

6,  Reduces  orosicn  in 


six  ways: 
ground  cover, 
number  of  roots 


(1)  Provides  closer 

(2)  The-  greater 

aid  in  holding  the  soil. 

(3)  Reduces  tho  culti¬ 


vated  area  of  the  field, 

(4)  Acts  as  an  absorb¬ 
ent  for  rainfall. 

(b)  Spreads  water 

v/hich  may  collect  in  rivulets  in  cul¬ 
tivated  areas. 

(6)  Filters  cut  the 
soil  which  is  being  carried  by  the 
wa,t  or , 


DISAD'/AKTAGES  s 

1.,  FieJ.d  is  not  solidly 
planted  to  ono  crop, 

2,  Difficulty  in  finding 
suitable  crop. 

3.  Strip  cropping  alono  wil 
not  ontiroly  control  erosion,  ospcc- 
ially  on  tho  stoopor  slopes  (although 
it  is  an  aid  under  all  coiiditions . ) 

SOIL  AND  SLOPE 

THE  CHAP,^CTSR  of  soil  and 
steepness  of  slope  must  be  considered 
Obviously  the  more  erosive  the  soil 
the  narrower  should  be  the  interval 
betvveen  strips,  The  same  is  true 
for  steopness  of  slope. 

-A.  E.  McClymonds 


Ralph  Harris,  job  foreman, 
and  his  crow  recently  completed  ter¬ 
racing  and  planting  of  ico  plant  op 
job  jflQ.  From  all  indications  the 
plants  will  do  well,  and  together 
with  the  cnock  dam  at  tho  stime  loca¬ 
tion,  should  help  in  controlling  soil 
erosion. 


'Lchlotz  and  Tikkanor  spent 
a  fo’v  days  in  tho  off  ico  after  their 
survey  of  the  soutnorn  part  of  the 
State,  Thc.ncc  north,  Nohlotz  says 
ho  saw  some  very  fine  contours  at 
Balboa  Beach,  '^Tik”^  agreed.  "Tik"" 
hails  from  'v/yoming,  which,  inciden¬ 
tally,  is  on  tho  Lincoln  Highwey, 


V/ILD  LIFE  MilNAGEWr  AND  SOIL  EROSION  GOilTROL 


by  Paul  B.  Dickey 


TKiu  S^.RLY  part  of  this  year 
President  Rcose'velt  appointed  J.  No 
''Ding“  Darling^  the  cart oonist j  Thomas 
fi.  Beck,  pub]i3ber  of  Collier's  Reekly, 
and  nldo  Leopold,  professor  at  the 
University  of  './isconsiii,  as  a  coniinittee 
on  v/ild  Life  Restoration. 

THIb  CCUMITTEE  drew  up  a 
comprehensive  and  concrete  progran.  The 
program  as  outlined  by  ivi-.  Beck  includes 
these  features. 

1.  Restoration  of  nu-gratory 
vater  fovfl  nesting  areas  (natural  c.rGas 
virhich  have  suffered  from  drought,  arain- 
age,  or  encroachment  of  agriculture.) 

2.  A  nation  v'ide  upland  garao 
restoration  progre.m  with  specific  pro¬ 
jects  proposed. 

3.  A  nation  v/ide  plan  for 
acquisition  o.nd  restoration  of  o.reas 
suitable  for  facilitating  an  increased 
population  of  o.ll  wild  life,  especially 
those  species  'which  are  becoming  serree. 

4  c  A  proposu.l  for  a  much 
needed,  coordinated,  businesslike  ad¬ 
ministrative  org'-jiization  to  carry  the 
plan  into  successful  eccocution. 

THE  Land  for  those  purposes 
is  to  be  acquired  by  purchase  (lease 
for  one  year,  with  the  option  to  buy, 
to  hasten  possession  and  guara  agai’-ist 
error.)  The  cost  of  'acquisition,  res¬ 
toration  (dams,  dikes,  ditches,  etc.) 
o.nd  management  will  be  inclu.dcd. 

THIS  PROGRAM  ties  in  well  with 
the  plan  of  the  Govei-nment  to  buy  some 
50  million  acres  of  marginal  land  and 
retire  it  from  cultivation.  The 
Federal  Surplus  Relief  Corporstion  has 
already  been  entrusted  with  the  raoney  and 
the  power  to  buy  the  land.  G.N.A. 
labor  is  available  for  the  project.  In 
fact,  the  plan  is  an  integral  pai't  of 
the  whole  effort  that  is  being  ma.de  by 
the  Federal  Government  tov/ard  planned 


economy  and  social  betterment  for 
the  entire  nation. 

';/ILD  GANE  management  on  the 
farm  is  a  comparatively  new  agricul¬ 
tural  enterprise.  Only  a  year  or  so 
ago,  in  rather  lai-ge  areas  of  lovra, 
V/isconsin,  and  other  midwest  states^ 
farmers  began  cooperating  in  pro¬ 
viding  food  and  cover  for  game  birds. 
Attention  was  given  to  establishing 
hunting  grounds  for  the  average  man 
who  enjoys  the  sport,  but  cannot 
afford  membership  in  game  clubs. 

This  plc.n  has  pi-oven  profitable  in 
these  states. 

IT  IS  THE  'writer’s  belief 
that  this  t-ypo  of  game  mr.nageinont  car 
GC'.sily  be  incorporated  with  the  SOIL 
EROSION  SERVICE  demonstration  v/ork, 
T'nere  are  several  parts  of  the  S.E,S. 
plc.n  that  cc'.n  be  nicely  fitted  into 
a  planned  gc.me  m.anageraent  program. 

1.  In  orchards  on  slopes 
plants  suitable  for  food  for  birds 
could,  with  encouragemont ,  replace 
the  v/oeds  of  the  risers. 

2.  The  practice  of  strip 
cropping  incroasos  the  chances  for 
food  and  co'/cr  for  game  birds. 

3.  Sod  or  other  plo.ntings 
at  the  end  of  tcrrac..s  whero  drainage 
is  necessary  ca'n  bo  made  to  providq 
food,  eholtcr  and  nesting  sites. 

4.  Dams  built  provide  a 
v/atcr  supply  for  a  longer  time  than 
fcrmorly  and  provision  for  more 
vr.toring  places  can  readily  bo  mo.do. 

5.  The  planting  plan  in 
general  provides  a  cover  which  will 
prevent  rapid  erosion  of  top  soil. 
Teis  cove.r  veil!  greatly  improve  the 
biro. ' s  environment . 

THERE  AR,E  many  plants  whici 
produce  abundant  food  for  birds  and 
v;hich  also  grow  in  a  semi-arid  clim.a1 
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such  as  the  Las  Posas.  it  few  of  them 
are  listed  below.  The  number  follow¬ 
ing  a  plant  name  indica-tes  the  number 
of  different  kinds  of  birds  which 
eat  the  seed  or  parts  of  the  plant. 


Elderberry  (106) 
Honeysuckle 
Man 2 an it a 
Pepper  tree  (ll) 
Goldeni'od 
Millet  s 
08.t  s 

Smartv;eed 
Virginia  Creeper 
./ild  plum 
Wild  apricot 
nldor 


Blackberry 
Junip  er 
Oak 

Poppies 
Sunflower 
■  die  at 
Ragw'esd 
et  ch 

v/ild  cherry 
\/ild  peach 
mIx  a_LX  a 
Ash 


Boxelder 
Holly 
Juncborry 
Csago  orango 
Soy  boan 

Sumac  (icmonatclo  bus 
Barnyard  grass 
Australian  salt  bus 


Clover 
Huckleberry 
blulb  erry 
Partridge  pea 
Snowberry 
h)  Ta.rwccds 
S'udL.n  grass 


BRIEFLY  5  am  Id  life  nr.nc.goniont 
is  favoring  desired  gi'oups  of  wild 
creatures  at  the  expense  of  the  un~ 
dcsirod.  It  is  osson'ci.ally  different 
from  protection  and  proserv  .tion. 

Game  management  is  a  branch  of  agri¬ 
culture  by  wdiich  a  definite  yo:.rly  crop 
c  an  b  G  harv  e  st  o d .  P r  e  sc rvat  i  o n  i.n 

sanctux.rios  s^^oks  to  hold  v/hc.t  rom...ins 
of  the  different  species  -  but  goes  no 
farther.  Analgous  to  preservation  as 
contrasted  to  management  Y/oula  bo  the 
case  of  a  farmer  storing  his  bean  seed, 
taking  precaution  against  loss  by 
insects  or  roaents,  but  not  using  it 
to  produce  rnoi'e. 


THE  principle  cf 

game  management  is  creation  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  a  satisfactory  environment. 

It  has  boon  proven  that  the  most  effect¬ 
ive,  and  economical,  way  of  inGrGc.sing 
wild-lifo  populations  is  by  improving 
the  environment ,  Sanctuaries  arc  c.roas 
where  the  wnviroumont  ho.s  for  a  long 
time  boon  ideal,  and  honco  a  safo  and 


favorite  breeding  place.  On  the 
fc'irm,  however,  great  benefit  can  be 
derived  from  iri8.naging  and  increasing 
the  wild-life  population.  The 
faraier  is  generally  interested,  and 
he  IS  the  one  who  determines  whether 
or  not  the  b-enefits  of  the  crop  v;ill 
be  available  (to  himself  and  to 
o'chersO  s't  "the  same  time  the 

farmer  can  produen  a  crop  on  his 
marginal  land  that  aids  him  in  the 
control  of  j.nsect  pests,  scarcely 
interferes  with  his  grazing  enterprie 
and  pays  the  taxes  on  tho.t  land,  he 
will  be  v;illing  to  modify  his  ordin- 
arj'  farming  coevations  so  as  not  to 
hinder  the  maximum  production  of  suck 
a  crop.  • 

A3SISTIMG  the  farmer  in  the 
production  of  a  game  crop  is  a  re¬ 
productive  force  e.lmost  explosive  in 
its  intensity.  For  instance,  with 
no  mortality  and  an  equal  division  of 
sexes,  a  pair  of  quail  producing  14 
Ciiicks  each  year  would  increase  their 
number  at  an  o.stonishing  r  etc. 

16  the  first  yoar 
1^3  the  second  yoar 
1024  the  third  yo^.r 
8192  the  fourth  yoar 
65534  the  fifth  ycn,r 

It  must  bo  evident  then  tliL.t  tromende 
foi'ces  are  working  against  the  nature 
increase  of  game  where  it  is  scarce, 
(to  bo  continued  in  October  issue. 


*'The  Soil  Erosion 

Service  in  cooperaxion  with  the  Y/est 
Virginia.  University  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  are  conducting  a  social  and 
economic  survey  of  every  farm  in  the 
area.  Farm  costs  records  will  bo 
obtained  and  studies  made  looking 
toward  the  organization  of  farm 
enterprises  r.long  more  profitable 
lines , " 

-•S.E.S.  Project  13 
Sponcor,  best  Virgin!; 


COOPERATIVE  AOREE'EUNTo 

THE  COOPER-^TIVE  agrcomcnt 
is  the  basis  of  tho  domonst rr.t ional 
work  on  soil  erosion  conarol  in  the 
particular  area  dovotod  to  soil  ero¬ 
sion  control  projects.  It  is  a 
five  yoar  agreoraent  entered  into 
botv/con  tho  o\m^r  or  oper^'-tor  of  tho 
particular  property  on  v/hich  erosion 
control  recommendations  have  been 
mado  by  authorized  repr osentativos  of 
tho  Govornraont,  and  the  United  States 
of  nmorica.  Tho  agreement  provides 
that  tho  farmer  is  to  meant ain  and 
protect,  for  a  period  of  five  years, 
p.ll  terraces,  terrace  outlets,  dams, 
and  other  erosion  control  structures 
built  by  the  Government  on  his  pro¬ 
perty,  allowance  being  ma.de  for  wear 
and  tear  over  which  the  farmer  has  no 
control . 

THERE  aRE  twenty  articles 
or  clauses  in  this  agreement.  The 
importe.nt  articles  arc  those  v;hich 
define  the  particular  erosion  control 
work  to  be  done  upon  tho  property  and 
tho  portion  of  it  which  tho  coopors.tor 
agrees  to  do  or  assist  in  doing,  and 
the  portion  which  the  Gevornment  agrees 
to  complete.  Tho  cooporator  p.groos 
to  furnish  available  oquipmont,  such 
as  tractor  or  team  for  pulling  tor- 
racing  tools  or  other  equipment, 
needed  in  tho  work,  and  any  iw.tcrials 
which  mr.y  bo  available  on  tho  pro¬ 
perty,  and  haul  those  materials  to 
tho  point  at  which  they  arc  used.  Tho 
Govornment  provides  v/hatever  material 
and  equipment  is  not  available  to  the 
coopcre.tor  and  all  engineering  work 
involved  in  the  building  of  soil 
erosion  control  structui-os. 

SEED  IS  also  furnished  for 
planting  such  areas  as  ..re  taken  out 
of  cultivation  for  pasture  land  with  in¬ 
sufficient  cover  to  provide  satisfac¬ 
tory  protection  to  the  soil;  for  strip 
cropping  areas  on  steep  slopes  to  form 
bench  terraces;  and  in  fact  for  all 
areas  to  be  planted,  except  orenards. 


for  which  Cover  crops  arc  recommended 
The  Govornment  also  provides  trees 
and  cuttings  of  native  shrubs  for 
planting  along  water  courses,  gullies 
and  barranca  banks,  to  stabilize  o.nd 
protect  them  from  side  cutting  and 
meandering., 

THE  REC0Mk1SND;Vri0NS  which 
arc  mado  for  erosion  control  on  any 
pr.rticular  piece  of  property  are 
determined  by  a  consultation  betv/een 
the  operator  of  tho  property  and  tho 
members  of  the  Soil  Erosion  Service 
staff.  If  the  solution  of  those 
questions  of  the  Soil  Erosion  control 
problems  do  not  prove  satisfactory 
after  trial,  amendments  to  the  five- 
year  agreement  may  be  made,  which  wil 
provide  adequate  erosion  control  for 
the  property, 

AN  iiERInL  mx'.p  accompanies 
the  agreement  on  which  is  indicated, 
by  means  of  symbols,  the  methods  by 
which  erosion  control  v/ill  be  accomp¬ 
lished,  The  object  of  tho  agreemoni 
is  to  arrive  at  a  definite  erosion 
control  program  for  the  property 
v/hich  is  clearly  understood  by  tho 
representatives  of  the  Soil  Erosion 
Service  and  the  cooperators, 

-V/.  3  .Hooper .  ^ 

wf-* 

"Five  range  oxamdnors 
engaged  in  making  o.  grazing  survey  ol 
the  Navajo  Project  v/ill  each  have  a 
trainee  Monday  morning.  Mr,  Boko 
has  supplied  these  Indian  boys  from 
five  different  jurisdictions  to  leap/ 
range  mo.nagemcnt  technique.  Eaclq 
range  ox^L^mincr  for  tho  Soil  Erosion 
Service  v/ill  have  an  Indian  boy  in 
company  adth  him  for  the  rest  of  the 
field  season." 

-Navajo  Project. 

Check  dams  stop  gullies 
from  taking  your  land. 
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DAT  1'IE.iN  OL'  DEBIL  "SOIL  EROSION". 


n.  Highly  Moral  Pome. 


I  am  a  Farm  and  my  years  aro  irr.nyj 
Eighty  somo  yoars  come  J^ecembor. 

My  Top-soil  is  gone  and  iny  Sub-soil  is  gulliedj 
Ivy  oivner  cusses  me  all  the  day  long 
Says  I  nevei'  wo.s  v;orth  a  Continental 5 
I  ot  or  be  buried  in  01'  I'-fississippi . 

0  if  I  only  could  talks 

Eighty  years  ago  1  vaas  cleared  of  my  cover 

My  soil  was  rich  with  humus 

My  ovmer  bragged  of  my  virtues 

Said  I  Mc.s  tho  pride  of  forty  counties, 

Never  needing  much  attention. 

To  use  a  modern  phrase  - 
I  could  take  it . 

Gc.me  tho  Civil  Vi/ar,  my  ov/ncr  left,  never  to  return-. 
His  v;ifc  sold  me  to  a  rar.n  who  \7c:s  so  ta.rnation  lazy 
Ho  jest  sat  around  all  day  and  spit  torbaccer  juice. 
Sheriff's  Sale.  160  acre  farm.  Auction  today, 
i-i  fine  young  follow  bid  mo  in 
Farmed  me  for  twenty  some  odd  yoars. 

The  first  ton  yoars  were  years  of  plenty. 

Then  came  the  loan  years 

The  crops  he  grow  and  the  vm.y  ho  grow  them 
Robbed  me  of  my  fertility. 

Ho  cleared  my  steeper  slopes  of  trees  and  brush, 

That  never  previously  hc.d  boon  touched. 

R-.ins  we.shod  me  down  to  Muddy  Crick 
Which  connects  up  with  01'  Plississip. 

Cullies  got  bigger  an'  bigger  - 
I  was  a  Ho-S-Bcon  and  was  sold 
To  a  man  who  said  I  wo.s  acid. 

Vowed  up  an'  dovm  I  needed  Lime 
(But  my  topsoil  was  gone) 

To  sv/eeten  me  up  a  bit . 

I  did  my  best  but  he  gave  up 

And  I  v/as  sold  so  nr.ny  time  thereafter 

It  ceases  to  be  a  subject  for  laughter. 

So  this  be  my  plea  to  all  good  men, 

The  Surfact  Soil  is  a.  gift  of  Nature, 

Don't  throw  it  in  01'  Mississip, 

(Or  the  xitlantic  or  Pacific  Oceans) 

Contour  and  terrace  me 
And  I'll  be  true. 

And  always  remember 
n  check  dam  in  time 
Saves  many  a  dime. 

-Walter  A.  Lloyd. 
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